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THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 



I declare I do not know how to begin, or where to take 
up, or ill what way to put forth the dioramic conception I 
have in my mind's recollection of this delightful glen. 
Mountains — why you have them of all forms, elevations, 
and outlines : Hungry Mountain, with its cataract of eight 
hundred feet falling from its side ; Sugar-loaf, so conical, 
so bare, so white in its quartzose formation ; Slieve Goul, 
the pathway of the fairies ; and Esk Mountain, over which 
I was destined to climb my toilsome way : every hill had 
its peculiar interest, and each, according to the time of the 
day or the state of the atmosphere, presented a picture so 
mutable — or bright or gloomy, or near or distant — vallies 
laughing in sunshine, or shrouded in dark and undefined 
masses of shade ; and so deceptive ; so variable were the 
distances and capabilities of prospect, that in the morning 
you could see a hare bounding along on the ranges of 
those hills, that, at noonday, were lost in the grey indis- 
tinctness of distant vision. Then the glen itself, unlike 
other glens and valleys that interpose between ranges of 
mountains, was not flat, or soft, or smooth — no meadow, 
no morass, nor bog — ^but the most apparently tumultuous, 
yet actually regular, congeries of rocks that ever was seen. 
Suppose you the Bay of Biscay in a hurricane from the 
west — suppose you the tremendous swell, when the top- 
gallant mast of a ship would be hid vrithln the trough of 
its waves — and now suppose, that by some Almighty fiat, 
all this vexed ocean was arrested in an instant, and there 
fixed as a specimen of God's wonders in the deep. Such 
you may suppose Glengariff. It appears as if the stratifi- 
cations of the rock were forced up by some uniform power 
from the central abyss, and there left to stand at a certain 
and defined angle, a solidified storm. And now suppose, 
that in every indenture, hole, crevice, and inflexion of those 
rocks, grew a yew or holly ; there the yew, with its yel- 
lower tinge ; and here the arbutus with its red stera and 
leaf of brighter green, and its rough, wild, uncontrouled 
growth, adorning, and at the same time disclosing the ro- 
mantic singularity of the scene. I know not that ever I 

read of such a place, so wild and so beautiful 1 think 

I recollect — Cervantes' description of the Sierra Morena, 
in Don Quixotte, with all its Ilexes, and oaks, and cork 
trees. Could it be at all like this ? or is it like the grand 
Chartreuse near Grenoble ? 

" I will fairly confess to you that I was never more at a 
loss than how to get on or get out of Glengariff. I know 
that my poor pen cannot do justice to this scenery, and 
if you were for half an hour there, you would accord that 
he must be a felicitous describer, indeed who could convey a 
suitable idea of this curious valley. — The draughtsman it 
is true, might catch the character and convey the idea of 
some insulated spot — the painter might arrest upon his 
canvass some of those combinations of light and shade that 
communicate a happy, but changeiul glory to some selected 
scene ; but the whole panorama — to convey a suitable 
representation of it — to impress npon the mind an adequate 
idea of this singular glen, the pencil, the pallet, as well as 
the pen, must fail. But, reader, taJce what I can give — 
and perhaps the only thing I can give, mil be a longmg 
desire of inspecting this beautiful valley with your own 
eyes. 

" I ascended a pathway, accompanied by one who- had a 
painter's eye, a poet's mind, and a heart so harmonized as 
to be ever ready to rise from the contemplation of nature 
to look up to nature's God, aad say 

' * These are thv glorious works. Parent of Good!' 

We proceeded through woods of oak, birch, holly, arbutus 
— here ascending precipitous rocks, to gain a bird's-eye 
view of all around — again we sank into a deep dargle, 
through which, darkly and far beneath, a river forced its 
noisy and petulant channel ; — again we advanced where 
the rocks and precipices receded from the stream, and a 
lovely sunny meadow expanded itself^ through which the 
waters glided, silently and slowly kissing the flowering 
banks ; and all was still, — except that here a heron rose 
with broad and heavy wing, and shrieked as he ascended 
romhis solitude — and there the water-hen gave forth its 
;colding note, as it plashed across the placid pool — and 
rom under the fringing alder the sudden trout rising, and 
springing at the May fly, broke the translucent and glassy 



surface, with all its reflected images, into shivering and 
expanding undulations. Immediately arouiid us were en- 
closing htUs, in one place mantled with thick woods, and 
in another bare, grey, and craggy, except that a yew spread 
its pahnated arms out of this chasm, or an arbutus flung 
its red roug-h branches over that precijDice, and again the 
ivy clinging close round that overhanging stratum of rock, 
seemed to be its only support, bmding it up from tumbling 
in mighty ruin below. Then all around, in the distant, 
but well-defined circle, were the serrated mountains of 
every size, shape, and elevation ; and to the right, where 
the mountain formed what is called a gorge, but which the 
Irish language expresses by a word signifying « a lovely 
lap ;" extended a deep dark valley that seemed to cleave 
into the very heart of the mountain chain, and which, 
from where we stood, appeared to have no end to its ex- 
tent, or bottom to its depth. The sun that had now pass- 
ed its meridian, was casting its evening rays on the south- 
eastern lace of this immense chasm, which was as per- 
pendicular as a wall formed by the line of an artist's plum- 
met : and stiU this abyss, though two miles oft', (as my 
conductor informed me,) from the clearness of the atmos- 
phere, appeared so near and fine in its outlines, that 
while the bottom was cast in the indistinct gloom of its 
own depth, its upper parts, open to the evening light, 
sparkled in the sun, and presented tlie very ledge on which 
eagles for centuries had formed their nests, and reared 
their young, unapproachable by the common arts or enter- 
prise of man." 

HOW TO TELL A STORY. 

TO TIIE BDITOa OF THE DUBLIN PBNNV JOURNAL. 

Sir — Of all story-tellers, commend me to an Irishman! 
There is a roundness and a fulness in his brogue — a 
twinkling humour in his eye — a richness and a raeiness in 
every word he utters, which renders him the glory of a 
social circle, the very heart-strings and life-blood of mer- 
riment ! I presume all your readers have seen the cari- 
cature of the Scotchman, the Englishman, and the Irish- 
man admiring the pretty girl in the mercer's shop, and all 
anxious to have a chat with her. They must also have 
read the humorous anecdote of the experiment being tried 
which of the representatives of the three nations would 
give the best answer to the proposition to stand all night 
naked, during a storm, on the top of a steeple. John's 
ideas of the thing centred in his belly — give him 
bread, cheese, and ale, and a certain sum, and he would 
"try the job." Sandy, with his tisual caution, looked 
over his shoulder, and' instead of saying what he would 
take, inquired, " What will ye gie us ?" But Paddy, 
ready-witted Paddy, replies, "Take! take! what would 
I take, is it ? Arrah, I'd ta/ce a very great cowld." 

Sitting one night, lately, in comjjany with Scotchmen, 
Enghshmen, and Irishmen, a dispute arose whether the 
Irish brogue or Scotch patois was best adapted for telling 
a story. This, of course, led to a very animated intro- 
ductory discussion, in which it was admitted that the Do- 
ric dialect of the Scotch had been rendered classical by 
the great ivriters who have introduced it into their works, 
or made it the vehicle of conveying their ideas ; and of 
course. Burns, Gait, the Ettrick Shepherd, and among 
others, the mighty "magician of the north," he, alas, 
whose death will long be mourned by all lovers of genius — 
Sir Walter Scott — were duly honoured. But the pride of 
an Englishman was roused j he volunteered to tell a story 
of Ms oten as humorous as any an Irishman or a Scotch- 
man could tell ; and he thus began : 

" Why," says he,' « one dark and stormy night I found 
myself in the town of Paisley, the region of shawls and 
pullicates, and other woven commodities. "The house of 
' entertainment for man and beast; into which I had the 
honor of being received, was graced by the presence of a 
little red-haired fellow, who from being weaver had turned 
waiter, and certainly there was more of the loom than of 
the bar about him. ' Hallo, waiter,' says I, what have 
you got in this here house ?' ' What's your Umlt, sir ?' 
' Wool, wool, zounds, sirrah, do you take me for a wool- 
sellgr, a sheep, or a negro ? ' I was just speering, sir, 
what your wull was,' replied Httle carrotty, with afl due- 
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humility. ' What's my will ! Why what's that to you — 
do you want a legacy 'i Come, get supper, sirrah^' says 
I ; and seeing as how he was an ignorant Scotch lump of 
a fellar, and didn't know nothing, I detennined to have a 
little sport with him. So when he came in again, says I, 
' Prajs my little feUow, what's o'clock ? ' lt\n\l hi half 
ten, sir,' he replied. ' Half ten, sirrah ; is it but five •■' 
' No, sir, it's half an hour from ten.' ' And what is half 
an hour from ten ? Is it half an hour after nine, or half 
an hour past ten ?' ' I only meant to say it will be half an 
hour after nine.' " 

" Asy, my darling," said an Irishman in company, 
" maybe your thravels have been printed afore ; or you've 
helped yourself to a leaf from Capt^n Grose." " 'Pon 
my honour, this here adventure did happen to me ; and if 
it didn't may I never stir no more from thb here spot." 
" Never mind it, my dear; but take an Irishman's advice. 
When you tell a stoiy, invint, but never borrow ; when 
you write, let your pen be a diamond, and use the sun for 
an ink-bottle ; och, my jewel, invintimi is the thing ! I'll 
tell you a story that will just give you a bit of an idea of 
what I mean. 

" Once upon a time," said Paddy, and his face was 
lightened with a smile, " once upon a time, my darlings, 
and it's not very long ago, an Irishman, and a friend of 
my own, took it into his head that he would leave his 
master dear, and try a better country. I do not mean to 
say that a better country there is under the whole face of 
heaven ; but times are bad, and many a daeent man thinks 
he might get a better bit and sup by «)%raiJon, than he 
can get in his own dear country. His master sent for 
him, and he says, mighty sharp, ' Well, Thady, what's 
this I hear about you ?' 

" ' Och, my jewel, you can hear nothing about me, but 
myself, and I'm not speaking.' 

" ' But you are going away, Thady, you are going 
away, they say,' 

" ' You may say that, sir, for I'm two stone lighter 
than when I came to you.' 
" ' But what's taking you away, Thady ?' 
" ' Just my o^vn feet and legs, dear !' 
" ' You are very short with me this morning, Thady.' 
" ' Why, then, I think I'm as long as I was yester- 
day. But, master dear, I'm going to AmerVcay, to get a 
bit o' land for myself and Judy, and where we'll can get 
praties for the childer just for the digging, and have a 
sweet little cabin of our ovra, far in the woods, and the 
never a morsel o' r'mt to pay!' 

" ' But, Thady, are you not afraid of the hlackanuoor 
wild Indians that live in the woods ? They will come 
down some dark night and tomahawk you !' 

"' Afraid! is it an Irishman afraid? They tummyhawk 
me I There's not a naan among them all could play long 
bullets with my brother Phelemy, and show me one o' 
them could touch me at the first fifteen ! But sure, mas- 
ter dear, I would not know one o' them from Adam when 
I (een them.' 

" ' Oh, Thady, they are ■n'ild-looking black rascals, and 
you had better stay at home than venture among them.' 

" ' Stay at home, is it ? Arrah, my dear, poor Thady 
has no home to go to, for the landlord put poor Judy out 
for three and sixpence, and now I'll stay no longer here, 
Och ! sweet MulUgan, sweet Mulligan, and the days o' 
my youth, when I was fed like a fighting-cock, and Judy 
was my darling, and the world was light and easy on us ! 
It was then that we had the great big noggins o' broth for 
dinner, instead o' the crabbed, pock-marked praties that 
the pigs in Mullingar would'nt eat, and butter-milk as thin 
and sour as cranie o' tkartarj Farewell, master dear, and 
may God Almighty be wid yees all !" 

"So over the salt seas poor Thady went, and Judy, 
that never had been on the rowling ocean before, now 
saw nothing at all at all for weeks but the green sea and 
blue sky. Och, but its myself could discourse about the 
sea and the sky ! how the whales, and the dolphins, and 
the sharks rowle in the water, and the pretty stars, and 
the moon, and the sun look down upon the coral beds at 
the bottom o' the sea, and when the wind begins to blow 
like mad, and the waves go up, and then go down, and the 
ssuls are torn into shreds witli a noise like thunder, and 



the masts go by the board, and there's ten feet water in 
the hold, and the ship is sucked down into the bubbling 
sea, and just before it goes down, men, women, and chil- 
dren send up one dreadful scream that rises above the 
blast, and pierces the very gate of heaven ! There's de- 
scription for you ! 

" But Thady arrived safe in Quebec, with Judy and the 
children, and then off they trudged into the woods, to try 
and get a bit of land to settle on. Some Irish neighbours 
helped him to get up a cabin to shelter the family, and he 
says to one of them, " Where do ttum blad-amaoT negur 
Indians Kve, that I heerd about in our own country r" " 

" Och, heyant there in the woods." 

" And Corny, tell me, have you ever seen any o' them?' 

" Seen them ! To be sure I have, there's scores o" 
them in the woods, black, ugly devils they are !" 

" And what makes them black. Corny V Sure, could'nt 
the dirty cratures keep themselves Christian white ?" 

" Its the climate they say, but what the climate is my- 
self does'nt know. Something they rub on them when 
they are young." 

" The dirty heathen brutes ! But sure thev must have 
the stuff plenty among them — I wish we had some of it, 
and I would rub little Barney with it, for an erperiment^ 

" From that day forward, Thady was very eager to see 
a blackamoor Indian. One day roaming the woods with 
his hatchet in his hand, he saw a quare looking trout re- 
clining at his ease on the green sod, Thady was sure 
he had now clapped his eyes on one of them, and coming 
up, " Musha," says he, " bud I never seen one o' your 
sort afore — ^why, man, you'U get your death o' couM lying 
there !" ' 

" The wild man of the woods looked up. " Queen o' 
glory what a nose ! They may talk o' Loughey Fudag- 
hen's nose, but by the powers, your nose beats the noses of 
all the Fnd^hens put together ! Get up, like a good 
fellow ; I've an odd tester left, and if there was a sheebeen 
near, I'd give yon a snifterer." 

" The quare' chap did get up, but my jewel, he appeared 
disposed to try a fall with Thady. ' And is it for WTCStling 
you are? Cusheudall for that — ^but stop, agrah, you grip 
too tight — take your fist out o' my shoulder, or III fiive 
an unfair ItoiiH o' you ! Oh ! bad luck to you, and the 
taylor that made your clothes, he has left no wwstband 
on your breeches — oh, murder, murder, you're the jewel 
of a squeezer!' But Thady contrived to get his tobacco 
knife out, and gave him a prod in the right place, and 
down he fell, to rise no more. " Oh, murder, murder, I've 
kilt one o' tjiem blackamoor blackguards ! I'll be hanged, 
as I'm a living man, I'E be hanged — och, why did I leave 
ould Ireland ! Poor Judy and the childer wUl see me die 
an unnathral death for this blackamoor thief! Och hone, 
och hone, what will I do, what vrill I do !" A neighbour 
in the woods came up. " And what aUs you, Thady, you 
roar hke a bull in a bog." " Och, och, but I'm a sorrow- 
fial man this blessed day! I just gave one o' them thieves 
a prod, and there he is." " Mercy on us, Thady, that's 
a bear, thjit ten men could'nt kill !" " Musha, is that a 
bear ? By the powers, I'll drop them to you for a tester 
the dozen !" 

Mr. Penny Journal, I have taken this method to 'en- 
trap you into an acknowledgment that the story in your 
first number is borrowed from this one, the raw material of 
which belongs to Mr. Kennedy of Lurgan. 

NoBODr. 



A STRANGE LOBD CHANCELLOK. 

Lord Northington, remarkable for his profiBgateand 
brutal manner of eraressing himself on all oecasions, 
which had procured K)r him the nick-name of Surly Bob, 
being at the point of death, exdaimed, " I'll be hanged if 
I am not dying !" Durii^ his sickness, his wife, daughter, 
and some female relations, coming- to ^ the state of his 
health, could not refrain from weqang ; on which, in a 
passion, he roared out to his nurse, "tarn out aU those 
snivelluig brats except Bridget 1" the lady distinguished 
by this delicate preference was his daughter. Lady Bridget 
Lane. 

During the some illness,, he sent for the Duke of Chan- 
dos, then Marqnis of Caernarvon, a man of great piety 



